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German and a French edition) ; " Chapters from the Religious History 
of Spain" (1890); "A Formulary of the Papal Penitentiary" (1892); 
"A History of Auricular Confession and Indulgences in the Latin 
Church" (1896); "The Moriscoes of Spain" (1901); "A History of 
the Inquisition of Spain" (1906-1907, also translated into German); 
"The Inquisition in the Spanish Dependencies" (1908). 

Taken as a whole, Lea's works represent the most considerable 
contribution made to European history by an American scholar. 
His interest in the past was institutional and scientific, rather than 
biographical or dramatic, so that his writings lacked the element of 
popular appeal and were more widely read and more highly valued 
in Europe than in the United States. He dealt with highly contro- 
versial subjects, and not all his conclusions have won universal assent, 
but he commanded general respect for his candor and judgment, his 
untiring industry, and the extraordinary range, depth, and solidity 
of his learning. 

Biographical and critical accounts have been printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, L (1911), and the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, XLIII, 183-188. 

Charles H. Haskins. 



FRANCIS CABOT LOWELL (1855-1911) 

Fellow in Class III, Section 1, 1898. 

Judge Francis Cabot Lowell was born in Boston on January 7, 
1855, son of George Gardner Lowell, and grandson of the member of 
this Academy for whom he was named. In boyhood he showed 
some of the qualities which distinguished him in later life, for in 
physical size and intellectual grasp he developed early. To friends of 
his youth he seemed colossal in both, and the extent of his memory 
appeared well-nigh prodigious. He was easily at the head of his class, 
and Mr. Noble, the headmaster of the school, said many years later 
that he thought him on the whole the best scholar he had ever had. 
His interest in politics and his knowledge of public events, began at a 
very tender age, and he discussed these things while he was scarcely 
out of the nursery. When hardly more than twelve years old the 
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struggle between President Johnson and Charles Sumner so fixed his 
attention that he formed an ambition to be some day a Senator of the 
United States — a youthful dream that might well have been gratified 
had he not accepted a seat on the bench. Most normal boys have 
visions of holding great places in the world, and this one would not be 
worth recalling were it not that it showed already a sense of reality, a 
capacity for observing political facts, rare at that age. In later years 
he maintained that, at the time of Johnson's administration, he was 
quite justified in thinking an influential Senator more important than 
the President. 

In boyhood he was so large as to outgrow to some extent his strength, 
and although he rode a horse, fished, and sailed a boat well, — and 
indeed was an excellent boatman throughout his life, — he took little 
part in the rougher competitive sports, such as baseball and football, 
which throw boys together. 

In 1872 he passed the examinations for admission to Harvard 
College with honors in every subject in which honors could be obtained; 
but on account of his health, which was believed to be delicate, he did 
not go to Cambridge until the next year when he joined his class as 
a sophomore. While he never complained of his fortune at any period 
of his life, he always had a feeling that this delay at the outset did 
not give him a quite fair start in his college career. In fact, it was a 
couple of years before his classmates appreciated his merit and his 
force; but in time these were recognized and in his senior year he 
was chosen to preside at the meeting called for the discordant busi- 
ness of choosing class officers. In scholarship he naturally ranked 
high, graduating with honors in History, and the confidence of 
the authorities in his ability was shown by his being selected to fill 
a sudden vacancy in writing a Commencement Part with only a few 
days' notice. 

After graduating he spent a year in travel over Europe, returning 
to enter the Law School, where he was from the outset one of the 
leading men. The beginning of active life in the world was not wholly 
promising, for he had not the push or the good luck to attract business. 
He was for eighteen years in practice at the bar, first with the writer 
of this memoir, and later with Frederic J. Stimson also, who joined 
the firm in 1891. In all the intercourse of the office he was the most 
considerate, generous and wise of partners; but the clients were not 
numerous, and in fact the amount of work was neither exacting nor 
highly remunerative. He was not, however, discouraged, for he had 
within himself other resources. In the early years of practice the 
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two partners wrote a book on " The Transfer of Stock in Corporations," 
but thereafter his spare time was turned into other channels, three 
leading interests, outside of office work, commanding his attention, 
History, Harvard University, and Politics. History he had always 
cared for, and the quality of his mind, his powerful memory, and his 
judicial temper fitted him peculiarly to pursue it. He had studied it 
much in College, and became fascinated by the life of the Maid of 
Orleans. To gathering everything published about her life and times 
he devoted much labor for several years, and then wrote his " Joan of 
Arc." Towards the end of his life he was again at work on history, 
but did not live to write what he had planned. 

Harvard had always been very dear to him. He felt for the Uni- 
versity the affection that comes from an inheritance of generations, 
and from associations beginning in childhood, as well as from spending 
five years within its walls. In 1886 he was elected an Overseer and, 
except for one year, he sat on the Board until he was chosen in 1895 a 
member of the Corporation, an office he retained until his death in 
1911. The University has had few members of its Governing Boards 
who worked harder, none more constant in interest than he. 

The third avocation, if one may call it so, was politics — a revival, 
or since it was never lost, a fruition of the interest of boyhood. His 
attitude toward public life was exactly what one would like to see. 
His leading motive was neither personal ambition, nor a stern desire 
to fulfill a disagreeable duty. He enjoyed each position he filled, 
and looked forward to a more important one without grave disap- 
pointment when he failed to get it. He did his duty diligently, 
faithfully, and with pleasure, a stranger alike to the passionate eager- 
ness of the reformer and the self-seeking of a more common type. He 
began modestly and dutifully in the Common Council of the City of 
Boston, did what he could for honest administration there from 1889 
to 1891, and later went into the legislature. Here was a field better 
suited to his talents. His character commanded respect, his ability 
won confidence, and he became Chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and the leading figure in the House. Some results of his 
observation of men and methods at the State House he embodied in an 
article on "Legislative Shortcomings" 3 full of a clear perception of 
actual facts unfortunately too rare in our political writings; a quality 
which appears also in another study on " The American Boss." 4 
Published as these were only in the ephemeral pages of a periodical 

S The Atlantic Monthly, March, 1897. 
4 Ibid. Sept. 1900. 
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they have been lost from sight, and he never pursued the subject in a 
more permanent form. 

His service in the House covered the three years from 1895 to 1897. 
How much farther he might have gone one cannot say, for in 1898 he 
was offered and accepted the position of Judge in the United States 
District Court for Massachusetts. Some of his friends saw that his 
political prospects were bright, and that by accepting an appointment 
to the bench he would renounce them; but he knew how uncertain 
they must be and felt that, with his practice at the bar no better than 
it stood, to refuse would mean to leave the law and to give up his 
profession altogether. For judicial work he was by intellect and 
temperament well adapted, and whatever he may have abandoned, 
the suitors and counsel in his court gained by his acceptance of the 
place. Promoted in 1905 to the Circuit Court, he spent on the federal 
bench the last thirteen years of his life. To the questions that came 
before him he brought the ability, the careful thoroughness, the large 
knowledge that he did to everything else he undertook, and it is 
notable that of his many decisions an unusually small proportion 
were over-ruled on appeal. 

From childhood he had qualities that made his life a singularly 
useful and happy one. What he once said of the grandfather for 
whom he was named might have been said of him, — that he had weak 
appetites with a strong will — a rare and fortunate combination. He 
seemed to embody the Greek idea of temperance, the possession of all 
good tendencies in moderation and none of them in excess. His 
political attitude was typical. Early in life, before he became 
active in politics, he was, at the election of 1884, a Mugwump; but 
ever after he was a consistent Republican. He saw, and made no 
attempt to conceal, and scarcely to excuse, the faults of his own party, 
yet he adhered steadily to it in office and out. This was charac- 
teristic. Clear in perception, just in opinion, he was a partisan with- 
out blindness and almost without prejudice, and that from a naturally 
contented disposition. He liked the men and the things with which 
he was associated — felt kindly toward them and was happy with 
them. The serenity of his disposition never failed in public or in 
private life. Even during the last two years of growing weakness he 
worked to the utmost of his strength, enjoyed cruising in his boat in 
the waters of Vineyard Sound and Narragansett Bay that he loved so 
well and never in sickness or in health, in success or in disappoint- 
ment, did he show the fretfulness that is the blight of modern life. 

A. Lawrence Lowell. 



